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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


Recollections of Mirabeau, and of the two first Legislative 
Assemblies of France. By Etienne Dumont, of Geneva. 
London: E. Bull. 1832. pp. 404. 

THE present volume is a valuable contribution to our 

modern literature. The principal subject of it was one of 

the most remarkable men of a period second to none in 
the singularity and importance of its events, and the deep 
stakes which were then played for between the rulers and 
the ruled of mankind. The author of the volume was 
also no ordinary person, uniting in himself considerable 
literary and general ability, softened, and to a certain 
extent concealed, by an unobtrusive modesty; and, what 
was better than all, an inflexible love of principle, not 
without a disposition to construe charitably the less 
single-hearted intentions of others. Dumont was intro- 
duced to Mirabeau by Sir Samuel Romilly, and soon 
became his intimate friend, and eventually his principal 
confidant. Many of the most famous speeches of Mira- 
beau were the composition of Dumont; among which the 
celebrated address to the King for the removal of the 
troops deserves to be particularly mentioned. The recol- 
lections in this volume were written by the author after 
the lapse of some years, and he frequently laments that 
he did not at the time make notes, which would have 
enabled him to present a more complete work to thie 
public. The public may join in this regret ; but at the 
same time we may draw from it this inference, that what 
the author has been willing to send forth, he must have 
felt satisfied might be relied on as authentic. We shall 
proceed to make a few extracts; but before coming to 


he body of the work, we shall lay before our readers a 
No. 497, 











passage given in a note to the preface of the Genevese 
Editor. It relates to a man very inadequately appre- 
ciated by many people, and not unfrequently the subject 
of sneers and obloquy. In was written by M. Dumont, a 
few days before his death, 


‘What I most admire is the manner in which Mr 
Bentham has laid down his principle, the development*he 
has given to it, and the rigorous logic of his deductions 
from it. The first book of the Treatises on Legislation 
is an art of reasoning upon this principle, of distinguish- 
ing it from the false notions which usurp its place of ana- 
lyzing evil, and of showing the strength of the legislator 
in the four sanctions, natural, moral, political, and reli- 
gious. The whole is new, at least with regard to method 
and arrangement; and they who have attacked the prin- 
ciple generally, have taken good care not to make a 
special attack upon the detailed exposition of the system. 
Egotism and materialism! How absurd! Nothing but 
vile declawation and insipid mummery! Look into the 
catalogue of pleasures, for the rank which the author 
assigns to those of benevolence, and see how he finds 
in them ‘the germ of all social virtues! His ad- 
mirable T'reatise upon the ‘Indirect Means of Pre- 
venting Crime contains, among others, three chapters 
sufficient to pulverise all these miserable objections. 
One is on the cultivation of benevolence, another on the 
proper use of the motive of honour and the third on the 
Importance of religion, when maintained in a proper 
direction ; that is to say, of that religion which conduces 
to the benefit of society. Tam convinced that Fenelon 
himself would put his name to every word of this doctrine. 
Consider the nature and number of Mr Bentham’s works ; 
see what a wide range he has taken in legislation; and is 
it not acknowledged, that no man has more the character 
of originality, independence, love of public good, dis- 
interestedness, and noble courage, in braving the dangers 
and persecutions which have more than once threatened 
his old age? His moral life is as beautiful as'his intellectuul. 
Mr Bentham passes in England, whether with justice or 
not, | am unable to determine, for the chief, —I meau the 
spiritual chief, of the radical party. His name, therefore, 
is not in good repute with those in power, or those who 
see greater dangers than advantages in a reform, espeti- 
ally radical reform. I do not pretend to give an opinion, 
either for or against, but it must be understood, that he 
has never enjoyed the favour either of government or of 
the high aristocracy ; and this must guide, even in other 
countries, those who desire not to commit themselves; 
for Mr Bentham’s ensigns lead neither to riches nor to 
power.’ 

The character of Mirabeau may be pretty well under- 
stood by the time the reader has got to the end of the 


volume. Upon the whole, we question whether it will 
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opinion as if it had been left to make 
its impression from those previous records of Mirabeau’s 
isfluence which have been formed more from outward 





stand so high in his 


demonstration than an opportunity Sof witnessing the 
secret springs and [preparatives for public action. M. 
Dumont was cognizant of all these, and he affords us 
numerous glimpses also; besides which, he describes 
occasionally, such particularities of character as seem to 
have struck him at the moment of writing. The follow- 
ing seems to have been suggested by a recollection of the 
first interview :— 


‘I never knew a man, who, when he chose, could make 
‘himself so agreeable as Mirabeau. He was a delightful 
companion in every seuse of the word, obliging, attentive, 
full of spirits, and possessed of great powers of mind and 
imagination. It was impossible to maintain reserve with 
him: you were forced into famiiiarity, obliged to forego 
etiquette and the ordinary form-of society, and call him 
simply by his name. Although fond of his title of Count, 
and at the bottom of his heart, attaching great importance 
to his noble birth, he had too much good sense not to 
know when he could avail himself of it with propriety, he 
therefore made a morit of its voluntary abdication. The 
forms of good breeding, which have been so properly 
compared to the cotton and other soft materials placed 
between china vases to prevent their being broken by 
collision, keeps men at a certain distance from each other, 
and prevents, as it were, the contact of hearts. Mirabeau 
rejected them. His first care was to remove such obsta- 
- cles, and intimate intercourse with him was attended with 
a sort of agreeable asperity, a pleasant crudity of expres- 


sion more .apparent-than real; for under the disguise of 


roughness, soinetimes even of rudeness, was to be found 
all the reality of politeness and flattery. 
and ceremonious conversations of formal good breeding, 
there was a fascinating novelty in his, never rendered 
insipid by forms in common use.’—pp. J0 and 11. 

Again : 

‘Mirabeau could adopt every style of conduct and 
conversation, and though not himself a moral man he 
had a very decided taste for the society of those whose 
rigidity of principle and severity of morals contrasted 
with the laxity of his own. His mode of inspiring con- 
fidence was to confess candidly the faults and follies of 
his youth; express regret at his former errors and de- 
clare that he would endeavour to expiate them by a 
sedulous and useful application of his talents in future, 
to the cause of humanity and liberality, without allowing 
any personal advantage to turn him from his purpose. 
He had preserved even in the midst of his excesses a 


dignity and elevation of mind, combined with energy of | 


character, which distinguished him from these effeminate 
and worn-out rakes, than walking shadows with which 
Paris swarmed; and one was tempted to admit as an 
excuse for his faults, the particular circumstances of his 
education, and to think that his virtues belonged to 
himself and thet his vices were forced upon him. I never 
knewa man more jealous of the esteem of those whom 
he himself esteemed, or one who could be acted upon 
more easily, if excited by a sentiment of high honour ; 
but there was nothing uniform and permanent in his 
character, his mind proceeded by leaps and starts, and 
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After the stiff | 


obeyed too many impetuous masters. When burning 
with pride or jealousy, his passions were terrible, he was 
no longer master of himself and committed the most 
danzerous imprudences.” 


It is interesting to be made acquainted with the first 


| appearances of those personages who are destined after- 


wards to play important characters on the stage of public 
life. 


contrast with the subsequent and closing scenes. 


Often is the beginning promising, and in painful 


Speaking of the fiers états, or third estate, as it was 
called, M. Dumont thus introduces, in connection with a 


piece of finesse on the part of the clergy, a character after- 
wards the terror of his country: 


‘ T have but an imperfect recollection of the early pros 
ceedings ofthe assembly, during the dispute of the orders ; 
but I cannot forget the occasion on which a man, who 
afterwards acquired a fatal celebrity, first brought himself 
into notice. The clergy were endeavouring, by a subter- 
fuge, to obtain a meeting of the orders ; and for this pur- 
pose, deputed the Archbishop of Aix to the fiers état. 
This prelate epatiated very pathetically upon the distresses 
of the people, and the poverty of the country parishes. 
He produced u piece of black bread, which a dog would 
have rejected, but which the poor were obliged to eat or 
starve. He besought the tiers état to depute some mem- 
bers to confer with thosé deputed™ by the nobility and 
clergy, upon the means of bettering the condition of the 
indigent classes. The tiers état perceived the snare, but 
dared not openly reject the proposal, as it would rend r 
them unpopular with the lower classes; when a deputy 
rose, and after professing seutiments in favour of the poor 
still stronger than those of the prelate, adroiily threw 
doubts upon the sincerity of the intentions avowed by the 
clergy. 

* * Go,” said he to the archbishop, “ and tell your 
colleagues, that if they are so impatient to assist the 
suffering poor, they had better come hither and join the 
friends of the people. Tell them no longer to embarass 
our proceedings with affected delays ;—tell them no 
longer to endeavour by unworthy means to make us 
swerve from the resolutions we have taken ; but as minis- 
ters of religion—as worthy imitators of their masters— 
let them forego that luxury which surrounds them, and 
that splendour which puts indigence to the blush ;—let 
them resume the modesty of their origin—discharge the 
proud lackeys by whom they are attended—sell their 
proud equipages, and convert all their superfluous wealth 
into food for the indigent.’’ 

* This speech, which coincided so well with the passions 
of the time, did not elicit loud applause, which would 
have been a bravado and out of place, but was succeeded 
by a murmur much more flattering: “ Who is he ?” was 
the general question; but he was unknown; and it was 
not until some time had elapsed, that a name was cireu- 
lated which, three years later, made France tremble. The 
speaker was Robespierre. Reybaz, who was seated next 
to me, observed, ** This young man has not yet practised ; 
he is too wordy, and does not know where to stop, but 
he has a store of eloquence and bitterness which will not 
leave him in the crowd.”’’—Pp. 49—51. 


The author is rather severe in some of his strictures 
on his countrymen, and too complimentary to ours taken 
asabody. We imagine that at the time he wrote the 
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following passage the relative difference between the same | 


classes of the French and English people was greater than 
it is at present. 
advance of us, and were arrived at that stage when a 
partial knowledge is apt to induce a belief in the possessors 


They were, in general intelligence, in 


of it that their ability is greater than, if put to the test of | 


action, it would be found to be. As knowledge increases, 
this overweening confidence becomes weaker ; but it is 
succeeded by a more just estimate of individual power, 
and is in reality of more effectual service as it sees more 
clearly the proportion between means and ends, and 


guided by a ripened judgment, makes all efforts ¢e/l for | 


their utmost value. A comparison of the former revolu- 


tion with that of the late one may illustrate our meaning. 
We shall leave our readers to make the qualification for 
themselves with regard to what is said of the English. 


‘ T have been able to compare the English and French 
of the same rank in life, and J have attended assiduously 
the setting of the English parliament and those of the 
national assembly. There is no point of opposition in 
the character of the two nations more striking than the 
reserve approaching timidity of the Englishman, and the 
confidence in himself displayed by the Frenchman. I 
often used to think that if a hundred persons indiscri- 
minately were stopped ia the streets of London, and the 
same number in the streets of Paris, and a proposal 
made to each individual to undertake the government 
of his country, ninety-nine would accept the offer at 
Paris, and ninety-nine refuse it London. 

‘Few of the speeches made in the assembly were 
written by the parties who attend them. A Frenchman 
made no scruple of using the composition of another and 
acquiring honour by a species of public imposture. » No 
Englishman of character would consent to play such a 
part. A Frenchman would put himself forward and 
make any motion suggested to him, without once trou- 
bling himself about the consequences; whilst an Eng- 
lishman would be afraid of exposing himself, if he had 
not sufficiently studied his subject to be able to answer 
every reasonable objection, and support the opinion he 
had advanced. yyy seena a Fae affirms upon very slight 
grounds ; an wis costs him nothing; an English- 
man is no haste to believe, and before he publicly ad- 
vances a fact, he traces it to its source, weighs his autho- 
rities and makes himself master of particulars. A 
Frenchman believes that with a little wit he can stem a 
torrent of difficulties. He is ready to undertake things 
the most foreign to his habits and studies, and it was 
thns that Mirabeau got himself appointed reporter to the 


ledge of mines.’’* 
to eternal ridicule if he dared invade a department of 
which he knew nothing; and he is more disposed to 
refuse undertaking that ‘which he is able to perform than 
to be ambitious of doing what he knows to be beyond 


* Our readers may recollect a parallel instance in the cele- 


altering the stile has the credit of having been the most influen- 
tial on the House of Lords, although he confessedly knew no- 
thing about the subject. —Ep. 


his powers. The Frenchman believes that wit supplies 
the place of everything; the Englishman is persuaded 
that nothing can be properly done without both know- 
ledge and practice. A French gentleman being asked if 
he could play upon the harpsichord, replied, “ I do not 
know, for I never tried ; but I will go and see.” Now 
this is hadinage, but make it serious, for harpsichord, 
substitute government ; and for music, legislation; and 
instead of one Brench gentleman you would find twelve 
hundred.’ 

We shall most likely return to this volume in our 
next number. 


TAXES ON ; KNOWLEDGE. 


Fuart the excise duties on paper, the stamps on news- 
papers, the advertisement duty, and the custom-house 
dues on books imported, are really a heavy tax on the 
diffusion of knowledge, is’ easily shown. Indeed the 
more the subject is investigated, the more extensive 
appears the injurious influeace which they exercise. 
Whatever raises the price of books diminishés the number 
of readers. Only a certain proportion of people’s income 
can be expended on literature ;. and whatever is taken for 
tax diminishes the quantity which that proportion will 
purchase. The lower we descend in society, the heavier 
the tax falls. Is it not monstrous that-the poor boy, wha 
patiently lays by his halfpence tillthey shall have accumu- 
lated into the shillings which will purchase some volume 
that may be his companion through life, should be kept 
back, by the interposition of government, though it be 
but a single week, from the possession of his treasure ? 
We have known sixpenny publications purchased by 
people so poor that the price was paid by weekly instal- 
ments. It is with the means of knowledge as with those 


of subsistence,—an addition of price which is unfelt by 


the proprietor actually starves the labourer. And the 
evil, to the lower classes, multiplies itself by its effects 
upon those immediately above them, and who are, inci- 
dentally or avowedly, their instructors. The small 


| tradesman, the cheap schoolmaster, the village preacher, 


the natural teachers of the poor, who give out erally what 
they have derived _from reading, these all feel the pressure, 


: ‘ : ' . _ and are less qualified in consequence to execute the 
committee of miners, without having the slightest know- | 


An Englishman would expose himself | 


useful task which devolves upon them in society. And 
higher yet, Christian ministers, of every denomination, esta- 
blished or dissenting, notoriously feel the evil, as a body, of 
having to commence the duties of their vocation under 


_ the unfavourable circumstance of a deficient supply of 


| books.—It may be thought that this can be little affected 
brated Earl of Chesterfield, whose speech on the subject of | nai 9 ’ 


by the taxes in question, nor would it, if the sole differ- 
ence were that the cost of ten octavo volumes might be 


. made, by their repeal, to purchase eleven. But that is a 
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very narrow view of the subject. ‘The repeal would render 
practicable plans of cheap publication by which the cost 
of ten would obtain the contents of thirty. The sub- 


stance of whole libraries might be brought home to 


humble doors at an obtainable rate. It is a great mis- 
take that these taxes only affect the circulation of news- 
papers. They enhance the cost of all books. But it is 
by their action upon newspapers that the worst part of 
the mischief is produced. The sale of publications is 
always limited, sometimes stopped altogether, on account 
of the expense of alvertising. Every advertisement pays 
three shillings and sixpence to government. This is more 
than the advertisement itself need usually cost if untaxed. 
All pamphlets previously pay a small duty, besides the 
excise upon the paper. But the cost of advertising is the 
millstone on the neck of this species of publication. 
Many valuable pamphlets on topics of importance have 
been published at a loss, Why should there be a penalty 
on the rapid communication between mind and mind 
which might be established throughout the country ? 
‘ This is true liberty, when free-born men, 


Having to advise the public, may speak free ?’ 


and it is not only true liberty, but common good. Yet 
that medium, which is worth more than all the speaking 
and hearing in the world, is made too expensive for those 


who would make, and those won!d receive the communi- 


cation! and not only is the quantity of iustruction limited, 
but the quality is Geteriorated. On the one hand, regular 
newspapers, requiring a large capital, are got up to suit the 
notions and prejudices of those who, by purchasing, will 
render such outlay a profitable speculation. They trim their 
sails, often with gr 
is blowing ; but some of them at least never attempt to 
sail with the wind in theirtecth. On the other hand 
cheap papers are addressed to the most violent passions 
of the multitnde, They are often put forth by men who, 
come what may, have no 


} And the poor 
read them because they can get nothing else. They are 
read by thousands of the workinz 
their violence, and would gladly prefer sounder instructors 
if within their reach. It is idle to talk of illegality and 
prohibition. No power can suppress this class of public. 
ations. Castlereagh could not, Wellington could not, 
and Grey cannot. 


at dexterity, to catch whatever breeze 


ime to lose. 


' ! ] m ae 
Classes, WhO deprecate 


The only plan to render. them harm- 
less is to take off the restrictions by which a monopoly of 
such publications is given to men who defy the law, That 
which breaks up the monopoly of the capitalist also de- 
stroys that of the demegogue. Throw the market open. 
The people must and will have political reading. Let 
those teach them who are qualified, but who will not 
descend to illegality, and who have neither wealth enough 
to become proprietors, nor servility enough to be the 
agents, of a trading speculation in public instruction. 
One of the happiest results of the proposed repeal would 
be the establisument of journals devoted to the dissem'- 
nation of knowledye and of principles,—Monthly Reposi- 
tory, Edited by I”. J. Fow. 





YEN T. revo 
FINE ARTS. 
Portraits af Painters of the ftalian, German, Flemish, 
Dutch, French, and Engtish Schools. Draen on Stone 
hy H.C. Selous. Part 3. (W. FB. Elliot.) 


‘The Painting Imeost the natural man. 

For :ince dish nour trailics with man’s nature, 
He is but outsde: tl » pencil figures are 
iven sich as they give Out.’---SHAKSPEARE, 


Tuts beautiful condensed thought has been aptly appended 
as a motto to the work under consideration, the projection 
of which gave us much pleasure when we saw it announced, 
The third part we think a decided improvement upon the 
previous Nos. :—the flesh is toned with more evenness 
and delicacy; the drawing appears to be correct, bold, and 
masterly: the draperies are well displayed and relieved 
with force. Judging also from such originals as we have 
heretofore had the opportunity to examine, we should say 
the likenesses are generally accurate. 

The subjects comprising the present No. are the divine 
Raphael ; Vandyk, the portrait painter; Snyders, aniunal 
painter ‘extraordinary,’—from the original by Vandyk 
and, our own Reynolds. The two fipst and the last were 
transmitters of their own illustrious faces. The light in 
the left eye of Vandyk appears in our’s, to be thrown too 
near to the nose; in consequence of which a sinistrous 
expression is imparted to the countenance. Mr Selous 
could quickly remove this objection. 

To our taste this is a very interesting publication, and 
which we hoy e the artist may meet with every induce- 


ment to render as complete as possible. 


and Crapock 





Messrs BaLpwin have issued a pro- 
spectus of the new and uniform edition they are about to 
publish of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels. A spe- 
cimen of the engraved illustratiois also accompanies the 
prospectus. Itis in every respect equal to the embel- 
lishments of the new edition of the Waverley novels. 
The subject (taken from the tale of Leonora) is designed 
by Mr W. Harvey, and engraved in the line character by 
Mr C Rolls. 


numbers of the same size, price, and type as the Waver- 


The work will come out in monthly 


ley novels. 

We, with hundreds of thousands of our own standing 
in life, owe an almost unsummed d-bt of gratitude to 
Mrs Barbauld and Miss Edgeworth for the early bias in 
favour of solid, instructive, and at the same time amusing 
and tasteful reading, that we derived from our becoming 
acquainted with their invaluable moral primers, The 
whole scries of the works of these two eminent women 
might all be published under the general title of “ Mora- 
lity made easy and delightful.” None of their own sex 
have so essentially contributed towards the present im- 
provement in literary recreation, or have more excited 
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the ambition of their fellows than they; and if the wise 
old custom of awarding the civic crown were to be re- 
newed, we know none more richly deserving of it, for the 
solid good they have wrought out in their day and gene- 
ration, than ANNA Letit1A Barsautp and Maria 
Epcewortn, ‘The one received the full reward here 
of all her well-doing, in great length of days, esteem and 
love of friends, gratitude from her pupils, —honour from 
all the honourable in the world; and has gone elsewhere 
to receive approbation for the use made of the talent en- 
trusted to her care:—may the other anticipate every 
similar blessing here, and be long ere she inherit that 
posthumous reward which we hope and believe is entailed 


upon her, 





DECLINE 





OF THE DRAMA, 
TO THE TATLER, 

Sir,—The import of my dream, which I recounted to 
you in my letter of Friday last, was, certainly, that a re- 
duction in the present preposterous Salaries of the princi, 
pal performers would relieve the drama from the present 
oppression, which now, apparently, overburdens it.— My 
opinion is, that if this were carried into execution, it 
would have a considerable share in producing that effect. — 
The existence of many other causes, tending to produce 
the present languishing state of the Stage, is undeniable ; 
but they are, generally, taken by themselves, of minor im- 
vortance, and it is only from their combination that they 
Gacouid formidable. 

The arrangement of these causes (now that I am freed 
from the trammels of a vision) would be as follows: 
First.—The reduction of salaries, before mentioned, 
Secondly —The extensive size of the Theatres ; and under 

this head may be classed 

Ist.—The increased rate of rent and taxes ; 

2ud.—The great expence of lighting ; 

3rd.—A greater number of retainers being necessary, 
and in fact every incidental expence considerably 
increased ; and 

4th.—The houses are from their extent, never on an 
average, one third occupied—giving rise to the 

{ pernicious principle of filling up the vacancy with 
orders, a principle which everyone must see to be 
very banetul in its general effect. 

Thirdly —\t being the inclination (and at present author- 
ized by fashion) of the Patrons of the Theatres to have 
musical parties at home. 

Fourthly —The present custom of dining late, which I 
fancy contributes to it in no small degree. 

And several others, but these,I think are the primary ones : 

and an emptiness of coffers, resulting from these, instead 

of an overflowing treasury, at once puts on the extin- 
guisher, and darkens the manager’s prospects. 

Of course, I do not mean to argue whether society 
would be a great loser for the abolition of plays, or vice 
versa. I simply* am trying to illustrate to what causes 
its decline is to be attributed. 

I do not offer any arguments in support of my positions, 
because, in the first place, it would too greatly distend the 
compass of my epistle; and secondly, the simple and plain 
statement of them carries with it all the reasons, however 
logically astute they may be, that J could offer in their 
support. A 
I remain, &c. 

M. S. 
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THEATRICALS. 
Ree %, Drury Lang. 

Mr Puancue’s new play, called the Compact, performed 
for the first time on Thursday last, has the merits of a 
well-constructed though rather complicated plot, variety 
of incidents, and a satisfactory denouement. The story is 
clear enough in the representation, but as the interest 
attaches to several persons who, in a written account, 
can only be brought before the reader by their names, it 
is not so easy to preserve the distinctness in a narration. 
The scene is laid in Spain, in the time of Carlos the 
Third; and the incidents present themselves to the atten- 
Juan Ravagos (Mr 
Wallack) a leader of banditti, who carries a conscience 


tion in nearly the following order. 


into his vocation, and makes it graceful by a gallant bear- 
ing, and an abstinence from deeds of violence, meets cn 
the road the Archbishop of Grenada (Mr Farren) whom 
he considerately relieves of some of those obstacles which 
are said to make aa entrance into heaven so difficult; but 
agreeably to a practice not unusual, it seems, in Catholic 
countries, he solicits and obtains from the Archbishop 
absolution for his crise. This leads to further parley, 
and the Prelate, who is animated by benevolence and a 
true Christian spirit, endeavours to persuade the robber 
to quit his lawless pursuits. He is rejoiced to find him 
willing, provided the Archbishop can procure for him, 
from the King, 
Having made a compact on these conditions, they sepa- 
rate. Don 
Florez (Mr Brindal) son of the Marquis de Luna (Mr 
Thompson) is in love with Margarita (Miss Chaplin) ; 
but the union is opposed by his father, on the ground of 


a full pardon for all his past offences, 


We now are introduced to other characters. 


the lady’s inferiority of rauk. Fvorez, however, more 
awake to love than to filial obedience, persuades Murga- 
rita to elope with him, and, assisted by Lope Mendez, 
(Mr H. Wallack) an unworthy member of the banditti, 
who has ingratiated himself into the esteem of Florez 
by false representations, this scheme is carried into effect. 
The Marquis sets out in pursuit of his son, and Lope 
Mendez, for whom, in common with the rest of the ban- 
ditti, rewards have been offered, is arrested by the officers 
of Government. Flvrez being in his company, shares the 
same fate. Florez declares who he is, and Mendez, it 
appears, has represented himself to be the brother of Mar 
garita. In the uncertainty which prevails as to the truth 
of their respective stories, they are both ordered into 
separate confinement, Donna Isabel (Mrs Faucit) the 
mother of Margarita, meanwhile has been thrown into 


consternation by the disappearance of her daughter, and 
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is here introduced on the stage, blind and apparently 


drooping under affliction. A mystery hangs over her 
fate, into which we first begin to penetrate, through the 
accidental finding of a paper by Lope Mendez in the room 
where he is confined. Its import is that Donna Isabel has 
a son who has been unheard of for seventeen years, and 
whose existence is matter of uncertainty. Lope Mendez 
is brought before Don Manuel Velasco (Mr Cooper) the 
Corregidor, and availing himself of his discovery, he 
adopts the bold expedient of asserting that he is the lost 
son of Donna Isabel,—even in her own presence. The 
latter, whose marriage had been secret, because of the op- 
position of her husband’s father, had been generally known 
since her marriage, by a name assumed by her husband, 
her real title being concealed. The examination takes 
place before the Corregidor, who betrays great emotion 
at the sight of Donna Isabel, and manifests no less sur- 
prise when Lope Mendez explicitly asserts that he is her 
son, and even succeeds in deceiving her into a belief that 
he is so. She prays for his discharge, but this is not 
granted, and Mendez is reconveyed into confinement. 
After the examination, the Corregidor repairs to the 
Archbishop, to whom he relates what has passed, avow- 
ing his conviction that Mendez is an impostor, and must 
have made his false assertion in ignorance of the penalty 
to which he was thereby subjecting himself. For, seven- 
teen years ago, he goes on to say, the son of the lady 
left the university in which he was studying, after having 
had a quarrel with a fellow-student, Don Sandoval, who 
had thrown doubts on his legitimacy. The same day 
Sandoval was found in a forest dead, and a little distant 
from him a knife. Suspicion fell on Mariano de Nueros 
which was confirmed by his non-appearance; and the 
result of this contumacy was that sentence of death was 
recorded against him. But the main’ object of the inter- 
view is yet to tell. I, continues the Corregidor, am that 
Mariano de Nueros, nevertheless I am innocent of the 
alleged crime. He then relates to the Archbishop his 
history, and the various steps which led to his appoint- 
ment to his present office. The Archbishop and the 
Corregidor decide that the prisoner shall be suffered to 
escape, but their intention is unexpectedly frustrated, and 
Mendez is told of the dilemma in which he has placed 
himself. 


person he declared himself to be, and is again led back to 


He now vehemently protests that he is not the 
prison, In the mean time Ruragos, to find whom fresh 
exertions are being made, is anxious to know the result 
of the Archbishop’s application to the King, and we 
suddenly find him appearing to Mendez, whom he over- 
hears wishing him dead. Raragos is betrayed by Mendez, 








but soon escapes, and assuming the garb of a penitents 
We may here state, 
In the 

The 


Corregidor makes himself known to all as the son of 


continues to lurk abont the place. 
that the King had refused to pardon Raragos. 
last scene all the characters appear on the stage. 


Donna Isabel, at the same time asserting his innocence of 
the murder; the Donna explains that the assumed name 
had been first adopted to keep peace with her husband’s 
father, and that her husband intended, after his father’s 
death, to avow his marriage, but that his own death in- 
tervening, and afterwards the mysterious circumstances 
attending her son’s disappearance, she had deemed it 
expedient to continue the assumption. Nothing now 
remains but to clear up the affair of the murder, and this 
is done by Ruragos, who, throwing off his disguise, un- 
ravels the whole mystery. He states himself to have 
been son of the porter at the university, and that the 
deceased Sandoval, who was addicted to gambling, was 
usually let out at night by him; that at the time of his 
disappearance, he received a letter from Sandoval, to the 
effect ‘ that his Icsses at the gambling table had been such 
as he could never repair, and that he had determined in 
consequence to destroy himself.’ In corroboration of this 
statement, Ravagos produces the letter of Sandoval, and 
adds a satisfactory explanation respecting the knife. Every 
matter being now explained, the real rank of Donna Isabel 
is acknowledged, her son is restored to her, Florez and 
Margarita are united, Mendez is sentenced to the gallies 
for life, and Raragos, having knelt and implored pardon 
of the King, his prayer is granted, and the drama ter- 
Ininates. 

We are not satisfied as to a few minor particulars in 
our account, for there is so much narrative iaterspersed 
in the piece, that forgetfulness of a few words may proba- 
bly have misled us. Indeed this is the main fault of the 
play, there is more told than done, and we learn circum- 
stances more by words than by seeing the actions them- 
selves. And this cause, we think, will prove fatal to the 
permanent success of the play, for nothing can compen- 
sate the audience for that excitement which is produced 
by action, and without which, elegance or even animation 


There 


are some good situations, both ofa serious and comic kind, 


in the dialogue are inefficient ties on the attention. 


and also some good sentiments, and they have full effect 
given to them by the acting, which, generally speaking, is 
entitled to praise, particularly that of Farren, Cooper, 
Wallack, and Mrs Faucit, and in a comic way, Mrs Humby 
and Harley, the former a simple hearted domestic, and the 
latter a self-important, selfish, and bustling constable and 
jailor. 




















Theatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Tueday, at 4 past 
8: the doors are opened ose hour before —Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden--Olympic—C ity —7.— Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—43 be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6.—Cuburg—} past 6. ——7‘he 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Tuesday, April 10. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


A Grand Opera Seria, entitled 
GIULIETTA E ROMEO. 
Giulietta, Mme. De Meric. Romeo, Mme. Grandolfi. 
Capellio, Signor Curioni. 

Tebaldo, Signor Giubilei. Lorenzo, Signor Mariani. 
After which, M. ALeert’s New Ballet, entitled 
L’ANNEAU MAGIQUE. 

In the First Act of which, Sig. Samengo end Mad, Brugnoli 
will introduce A Grand Pas de Deux, 








DRURY LANE. 


BicxerstaFrr’s Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. Jones. Charlotte, Miss Phillips. 
Young Lady Lambert, Miss Kenneth. Betty, Mrs East. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr Farren. Maw-worm, Mr Harley. 
Sir John Lambert, Mr Andrews. Darnley, Mr Brindal. 
Coloue! Lambert, Mr Cooper. Seward, Mr Younge. 
After which, Mr Prancne’s Drama, called 


THE BRIGAND. 

Ottavia, Miss Gordon. Maria Grazie, Miss Faucit. 
Priace Bianchi, Mr Younge. Albert, Mr H. Wallack. 
Theodore, Mr Brindal. Nicolo, Mr J. Russell. 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. 


To conclude with Mr D. Jernorn’s Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE RENT DY. 

In the course of which will be realized the subjects of the 
popular Euvgravings after Wilkie ;—viz. * The Rent Day,’ 
and § Distraining for Rent.’ 

Rachel Heywood, Miss Phillips. Polly Briggs, Mrs Humby. 
Grantley, Mr Brindal. Old Crumbs, Mr Younge. 
Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. Toby Heywood. Mr Cooper, 
Bullfrog, Mr Harley. Silver Jack, Mr H. Wallack. 











COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr Suenipan Knowtrts's Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Julia, Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Kaowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr C Kemble. 

Lord Tinsel, Mr Wrench. Master Wilford, Mr J. Mason. 
Modus, Mr Abbott, Master Heartwell, Mr Evans. 
Fathom, Mr Meadows. Thomas, Mr Barnes. 
Stephen, Mr Payne. Gaylove, Mr Henry. 
Williams, Mr trwin. Simpson, Mr Brady. 
Waiter, Mr Heath. Ho dwell, Mr Bender. 
Servants, Messrs J. Cooper and Collett. 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
Rosina, Miss Inverarity. Marcellina, Miss Horton. 
Count Almaviva, Mr Wrench. Basil, Mr Morley. 








To morrow, No Performance. 
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The popular domestic Burletta, entitled 


VICTORINE. 
Victorine, Mrs Yates. Elise, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Alexandre. Mr Yates. Michael. Mr Hemmings. 


Mr Bonassus, Mr J. Reeve. Blaise, Mr Buckstone. 
Bernard, Mr Webster. Cesar Chantelonpe, Mr O. Smith, 
After which, a Comic Burletta, called 
CHALK FARM. 


Mrs Spooner, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Mr Popjoy, Mr. J. Reeve. 


To conclude with a Burlesque Burletta, called 


THE PRINTER’S DEVIL. 





SURREY. 


A Drama. called 
A TRIP ‘TO GRETNA. 

Lady Aramanthe Bluebell, Miss Scott. Julia, Miss Vincent. 
Sur Oliver Oldcastle. Mr Williams. Drawwell, Mr Rogers. 
After which, a Melo-drama, entitled 
MONTRALTO. 

Maretta, Miss M:Donald. Montralto, Mr Osbaldeston. 
To conclude with a New Drama. entitled 
THE BLIGHT OF AMBITION. 

Eugene Dubois—The Unknown, Mr Cobham. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, called 
WOMAN’S REVENGE! 

Miss Flashington, Mrs Glover. Fag, Mr J. Vining. 
After which, Mr H Bayty's New Burletta, called 
MY ELEVENTH DAY. 

Mrs Long Singleton, Madame Vestris, 

Mr Long Singleton, Mr Liston. 

To which will be added, Mr C. Dancer's Burletta of 
HE’S NOT A-MISS! 

Mis Prettyman, Mrs Glover. 

Price Prettyman, Mr Liston. 

To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs PLancus 
and C. Dancer, of 
OLYMPIC DEVILS. 


Orpheus, Madame Vestris, | Eurydice, Miss Forde, 











Wednesday, April 11. 


DRURY LANE. 


A SELECTION OF ANTIENT AND MODERN 
MUSIC. 








ADELPHI. 


MR YATES’S VIEWS OF HIMSELF AND 
OTHERS. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 





NEW STRAND THEATRE. 
LENTEN LUCUBRATIONS. 
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EXSTER HALL HXHIBITION | they were aainienae and which distinguished them frous 


Is NOW OPEN, | the class of slaves: it was that they should not be beatea 


With a Colection of splendid P: intings, some of them exceedingly as : < 3 : ° 
curious and verv rare, from the Galleries of the King of Spain, the — ept w hen stretched upon a mattress.— Bentham s 
Duke of ‘)rieans, King Charles I, King James IL, the Conyent of Sauia Rutionale “of Reward. 


Clara, &>. 





Admission, 1s.—Catalome, 6d. Arrrisutes To Diviniry.— Every passion in its turn, 
a : : ——— has, at times, been ascribed to the Gods by mankind, in 
: se oats tes mie ean hb Bath their different characters and circumstances. The Romans 
mprovea@ Fortable a apour Baths. | have given some to their Jupiter, infamous indeed ‘and 
Several Bagg imitations of Rippon’ s Hot Air Baths being sold | aot : & 
for-his make, the Public are respectfully cautioned against the imposi- | UNWOrtDY, but they have supposed some generous and 
tion : none are genuine except those bad dire ct from his Manufactory, | manly ones at least in the heat of their idolatry, and a 
Extract from The London Medical Gazette of Dec. 34, 1831,—** We | prave t forth by Romulus hen his inf: iene euceue’ 2 
must not omit to mention the Bath for Hot Air or Vapour, made by Mr _ tap yer put Ee ortn Dy oma ng when nS an ant city was In 
Rippon, of Castle-street East ; it goes into ao extremely small compass, | distress, discovers to us, in the promise it makes to that 
is equally efficient, and much cheaper than any of the others we have | J)ivinity. the ‘ruling pas n is votaries—* » , 
seen.” Ibe Bath alluded to by the Editor of the Medical Gazette has | I aneere sae ruling pe : of his ve wai” Ren tea 
heen very MUCH IMPROVED, and is strongly recommesded for the | said the heroic founder of Rome, remove dismay from 
Cure of Cholera, Colds, Rheumatism, &c. It i3 so extremely portable | the hearts of my people, and stop the progress of the 


and simple that it may be applied in one minute by the most in:x- ce Nene ¢ " aA wie . . 
perienced person, without removing the clothes or patient from the enemy. I vow a temple to thee, here, O Jupiter Stator ! 


bel, atthe expence of three-pence. It can be used for Vapour. Price as a testimony to all posterity, of the city having been 
of Machine, with Spirit Lamp, &c. 19s.; Portable Frame for Bed, 10s. | peacerys + the 3 pt SS ee a ¢ H 

— Packed for the Country at 2s. 6d. e xtra. No letters will be attended Sore. ved by thy ile diate aid. ide Liv, i. 12.-«The 
to that do not enclose a remittance, or an order for the money payable love of fame—the inducement here implied with Jupiter— 


| 
in london—Post Paid. Address I. J. Rippon, 63, Castle street Hast. | may be deeméd a passion unworthy of a God—be it so— 
Oxford street. Of whom may be had Stomach Warmers, 2s. 64. ; Feet es ae . ey _ 
Wariners, 63.; also a newlyinvented Utensil for cooking Potatoes, it is at least as becoming and divine as that fondness fort 
superior to those boiled, steamed or roasted, price 6s., 78. and 8s. | vulgar flattery and praise which in some churches—and 


are : | in reformed ones too—form so large a part of Christina 
WINE PROMENADE. | commie tt tial ' 

GRAY’S-INN ESTABLISH WENT, for the SALE of GENU INE WINE» | — ; 
23 High Holboru.—The patronage which the poble has so liber. ily | Pon —_* roe —Enienr , ic! 
bestowed on this establishment rendered it necessary for the proprietorto | . Ww BALTE ‘ AVARICE Epicurus Say 8, that to be rich 
make still further adittion thereto—the alterations are now complete!. To | is no relief from, but only an alteration of misery, In 


tho-e eeatiemen who have so strougly manifested their approbation of the | j}o3 ss - atel of atin ones hs 
agstem af order nad cleanliness adopted Wa there premfees, by the plain truth, it is not want, but rather abundance, that 
introduction of ladies to yew them, and to those ladies wheeze kind | Creates avarice, Indigence Is as frequently seen to inha- 
approbation has stimulated the proprie'or to stil! farther exertions, he = - . , ave est: : it 108e : 
returns his sincere thanks, and respectfuily invites them to a_re-in- bit with those who have estates as with those that have 
spection now they = ready for their reception, The vaultage, which is none; and, peradventure, It is not qitite so grievous when 
entirely lighted with gas, forms a promenade eXtemling to 168 feet in | 4, > os hen arcor a sth richeac ahsal, 
leauth: with peate’and vadaed of Glan Giied with WIRES of the meat | atone, as whéa accompanted With riche 3, ti hich flow more 
costly andsuperior escription, and forming one of the vreatest curiosities from good management than Srom wncomne, Every one 1s 
in London connected with the wine trade, Ports, from 3 to 12 years in "gle Tes _— Pr hice ow ’ »e and « 4. [eg 
hottie, at 36s.‘ 425,,435., and 56s.: fine old Sherries, 36s., 42<., 48<.. and | the hammerer of his own fortune 3 and an uneasy, neces- 
| sitous, busy, rich man, seems to me more miserable than 
he that is simply poor. To be poor in the midst of 


54s, G, HENNEKEY. 

y | riches, that is the worst kind of poverty. As to accumu. 
MISCEL LAN IES | lation, the danger is, that a man cannot easily prescribe 
| certain limits to this de ssire—(for they are hard to find in 
things that a man conceives to be a men stint this 
good husbandry, so that it may not degenerate into ava- 
rice: men being still intertt4ipon addmg to the heap, and 
increasing the stock from sum to sum, till at last they 
vilely deprive themselves of the enjoyment of their 
own proper goods, and throw all into reserve, without 
making any use of them at all. According to this rule, 
they are the richest people in the world who are set to 
guard the gates and walls of a wealthy city. All monied 








Pray-Bitts.—Play-bills were very early in use; on 
the Stationers’ books is the following entry :—‘ October 
1587. John Charlewoode, lycensed to him by the whole 
consent of the Assistants, the onlye ymprinting of all 
manner of Bills for the players, provided that, if any 
trouble arise hereby, then Charlewoode to bear the 
charge.’—These play-bills were then affixed to the nume- 
rous posts which formerly encumbered the streets of the 
metropolis ; and hence the phrase ‘ posting-bills,’ which 
” still retained. The following metry yee on this sub- | men I conclude to be covetous. Plato places corporal or 
= ig related by Taylor the Water Poet :—‘ Master | human benefits in this order: ‘ Health, beauty, strength, 
Field, the player, riding up Flect street at a great pace, a | and wealth j the: last of which,’ says he, * is not blind, 
gentleman called him, and asked him what play was played | 
that day. He being angry to be stayed on so frivolous a 
demand, answered that he might see what play was to be sent and ordinary expenses; for, as to extraordinary 
played on every post.—‘I cry you mercy,’ said the gentle- oceusions, all the laying up in the world would never 
man; * I took you for a post, you rode so fast. | suffice; and it is the greatest folly to expect that for- 

A Kentucky Sream-Boat.—A Kentucky steam- | tune should ever sufficiently arm us against herself. If I 
packet captain, while dilating on the excellence of his craft, | Jay up, it is not to buy lands, of which 1 have no need, 
says, ‘ She trots off hke a horse—all_boiler—full pressure | put to purchase pleasure. Not to be covetous, is wealth ; 
— it’s hard work to hold her in at the wharfs and landings. | not 'to be a purchaser, is a tribute. I am in no fear of 
I could run her up a cataract. She draws eight inches of | wanting, nor desire th cocusleaiin The fruits of riches 
water—goes at three knots a minute, and jumps all the | Jie in abundance, and satiety dec!ares abundance. And I 
snags and sandbanks.’ am particularly pleased with myself, that this reformation 

Distincticn.—In Poland the poor gentlemen serve as | in me has fallen owt at an age naturally inclined to ava- 
domestics to the wealthy nobility; they perform without | rice, and that I see myself cured of a folly so common to 
sciuple all the menial offices that are reckoned by us as | old men, and of all human follies the most ridiculous— 
most degrading. There was only one thing about which | Montaigne. 


but very clear- sighted, when illuminated by wisdom.’ 
For myself, Bam content in having sufficient tor my pre- 
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